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The above scene from Noel Cowards Hay Fever was one of two plays in repertory presented in 1986 by 
Phoenix Summer Theatre. Scenes such as the above will not be staged by the Faculty Club duck pond 
this year—at least not for theatre goers. Due to budget cuts the Phoenix Summer Theatre is cancelled. 
Members of the Theatre Department hope this Victoria tradition is not gone forever. Please see story on 
page 6. 


recipients get gift of life 


Transplant 

By Tania Strecheniuk 
With fascination, friends and 
students often refer to Dr. 

Barbara Harris (Linguistics) as 
the Bionic Woman. Neither 
Harris nor Dr. Salil Das (Earth 
and Ocean Sciences) would be 
alive today without having 
undergone liver transplants. They 
hope that telling their stories will 
raise awareness of the critical 
and on-going need for organ 
donors. 

“You do not realize how ill 
you are until after something like 
this happens to you,” Harris says. 
Until she learned that she would 
need a new liver, Harris did not 
even know there was a liver 
transplant procedure. It took six 
weeks after being put on the 
short list to find a donor’s liver to 
match her blood tissue and type. 
“I would have died within three 
months without that liver.” 

Similarly, Das calls his 
transplanted liver “the greatest 
gift of life.” His health deterio¬ 
rated quickly after he acquired an 
auto-immune type of liver 
disease. After passing into a 
coma and undergoing three 
surgeries as a result of the liver 
transplant and subsequent 
complications, Das is under¬ 
standably grateful to his donor. 
“It’s like a second birth to me,” 
he explains. 

Das took ill unexpectedly in 
June 1991 while he and his wife 
were visiting friends and family 
in India. He had just completed 
his PhD at Simon Fraser Univer¬ 
sity, and less than a month into 
his holiday, he developed 
jaundice. He and his wife were 
not too worried initially because 


jaundice is a sign of hepatitis 
A—a common disease in India. 
However, by the second week of 
July his health deteriorated and 
Das was hospitalized. 

Das spent two months in 
hospital in India, where doctors 
were unable to diagnose his 
disease, before he decided to 
return to Canada and consult 
with doctors here. The transplant 
team at Vancouver General 
Hospital told him on Dec. 24 that 
his liver was almost completely 
gone and that he would need to 
have a liver transplant within 
three months. 

The deterioration of his liver 
caused coordination and concen¬ 
tration problems for Das. He 
explains that his liver was no 
longer detoxifying his blood, and 
poisonous chemicals were 
getting into his brain. “My 
condition became so severe by 
mid-March that it was difficult 
for me to recognize my wife at 
times.” 

After several stints in and out 
of the hospital, Das was admitted 
on March 17, 1992, because his 
veins were rupturing. At this 
point, doctors told him that he 
would not be leaving the hospital 
without a new liver. 

Because Das was in Canada 
on a student visa, doctors needed 
permission from Canadian 
immigration officials to do 
transplant surgery. “On March 
21, my doctors decided not to 
wait for permission from immi¬ 
gration because the situation was 
too severe.” Das was placed on 
third priority for a transplant 
(fourth priority is emergency 


status) and preparations were 
made for surgery, he says. 

Two days later Das passed 
into a coma. “Normally, they 
don’t do surgery in this situation 
because of the anesthetic. They 
don’t know if you will wake up.” 
However, doctors raised his 
status to fourth priority and a 
North American search for a 
matching liver ensued. 

Fortunately, a liver was soon 
located. In fact, the 12-hour 
surgery took longer than the 
search for a liver. Das’ condition 
was critical, however, because 
doctors were unable to stop his 
bleeding with the transplant 
surgery. “The doctor told my 
wife that he had very little hope 
because I had been bleeding 
steadily for one full day. My wife 
fainted after hearing this.” 

Doctors undertook two more 
surgeries to finally stop the 
bleeding. On March 28, after six 
days in a coma and three surger¬ 
ies, Das woke up. “The very first 
thing that came to my mind was 
that I wondered what happened 
to the final examination I had 
been preparing for my students 
before I went into the coma.” 

Das went home, and he was 
back to work at Simon Fraser 
University in June. In mid- 
August, he was hired by UVic. 

Similarly, Harris’ life was 
turned upside-down when a 
chronic auto-immune liver 
disease diagnosed ten years 
earlier suddenly flared up over 
the Easter weekend of 1991 and 

Please see 

Transplant recipients 
on page 7. 


Hiring freeze in 
effect across campus 


In an effort to offset what 
UVic President David Strong 
calls “a very difficult financial 
position,” a hiring freeze is 
now in effect throughout the 
University. UVic received no 
increase for inflation in this 
year’s operating grant from 
the provincial government 
and only partial funding for 
specific planned enrolment 
increases in the School of 
Business. 

“Although it was widely 
reported that the Ministry of 
Advanced Education, Train¬ 
ing and Technology budget 
increased by three percent,” 
Strong said in a letter sent to 
all faculty and staff members, 
“the University of Victoria 
operating grant increase is 
closer to one per cent. In 
addition, a limit was imposed 
on tuition fee increases, and 
interest rates have fallen, with 
the result that investment 
earnings will be less than in 
previous years.” 


Strong said the freeze will 
help reduce expenditures so 
that the University does not 
incur a deficit which, under the 
Universities Act, is not permit¬ 
ted. The hiring freeze extends 
to new positions and the hiring 
of replacements for most 
vacated positions. 

“For effective continuation 
of University operations, it 
may be necessary to replace 
some positions without delay, 
but these will be few and only 
with the permission of a Vice- 
President,” writes Strong. 

“Each Dean, Chair, Director 
and Manager will be responsi¬ 
ble for re-organizing work 
assignments and setting 
priorities so this deferral in the 
hiring of replacements will 
have a minimal effect on 
remaining faculty and staff and 
the quality of our teaching, 
research and delivery of 
support services.” 

The hiring freeze is of an 
indefinite duration. 




Special Collections welcomes 
additions to the Brown Collection 


Historian lovers of science can view the latest additions of art to 
The Brown Collection, donated generously last fall by Bruce and 
Dorothy Brown of Victoria. The manuscript , Miscellany of medical 
recipes, magical charms and culinary recipes, is a 33-leaves folio 
with 17th century foliation written in Italian and Latin. The 12-by- 
17.5-inch map of the world, circa 1663 , contains two smaller circles 
showing the orbits of the planets within a border of astrological 
signs. Allegorical scenes illustrate the remainder of the map. These 
two items and many more are available for viewing at Special 
Collections in the McPherson Library. 
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Remember When ... 

Pastoral care was provided 
in a basement 

by Henri Lock, United Church of Canada 


Remember when UVic didn’t 
have any chaplains? Remem¬ 
ber when Father Leo Roberts, 
Rev. Marlowe Anderson and 
Rev. Clare Holmes shared a 
single position—each working 
one-third time representing the 
Roman Catholic, Anglican and 
United Churches, respec¬ 
tively? Then, within about five 
years, they held full-time 
positions, starting out in the 
basement of the Residences 
and then moving into the 
University Centre when it 
opened in 1978. 

The years following that 
move brought a variety of 
religious traditions together. 
Christian Science, Baptist, 
Lutheran, Pentecostal and 
Presbyterian communities 
sought membership and 
associate membership on the 
team and Mae Holmes became 
the Chaplaincy secretary. 

Remember when Sister 
Judi Morin joined the team 
and was the first Catholic 
religious woman in Canada to 
officiate at baptisms, wed¬ 
dings and funerals as a 
university chaplain? 

The team continued to 
grow and shift. Within a fairly 
short time the founding 
members left, beginning with 
Rev. Marlowe Anderson, who 
is now a Chaplain for Hos¬ 
pice. The death of Mae 
Holmes (Clare’s spouse and 
secretary for the Chaplaincy) 
and the death of Father Leo 
Roberts shook the University 
community. Sister Judy Morin 
left the Chaplaincy and Sam 


Lucier, a Catholic laywoman, 
took the position of the 
Roman Catholic Chaplain. 

Marlowe Anderson was 
followed by Rev. David 
Widdicombe, who launched 
Jthe Chaplaincy Lectures, 
bringing such noted speakers 
as Peter Hamel, Jean Vanier, 
Thomas Shaffer, Remi De 
Roo, Dr. Melhi Delli and 
Father Thomas Ryan to the 
UVic campus. 

Throughout the years, a 
friendship with Muslim, 
Buddhist and Jewish commu¬ 
nities on campus led to a 
historic moment at UVic 
when the Muslim and Bud¬ 
dhist communities sought 
membership on the team and 
the Ecumenical Chaplaincy 
became the Interfaith Chap¬ 
laincy on April 25, 1991. 

Since the humble begin¬ 
nings of three one-third time 
pastors sharing a single 
position, the Interfaith 
Chaplaincy now has a staff of 
10 persons. Eight religious 
traditions are represented on 
this unique Chaplaincy by: 
The Rev. Mark Beiderwieden, 
Lutheran Church, Canada; 

The Rev. Karen Fast, Angli¬ 
can Church of Canada; Imam 
Faizel Kathrada, Muslim; 
Henri Lock, United Church of 
Canada; Sam Lucier, Roman 
Catholic Church; Sister 
Margaret Ludwig, Buddhist; 
The Rev. Alfred Maier, 
Evangelical Lutheran Church 
in Canada and The Rev. Kelly 
McLoughlin, Pentecostal. 
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waste stream. Simply leave your empty boxes outside your office 
door and the janitorial staff will collect the cardboard and move it to 
a central location for removal. If you have a large amount of 
cardboard, call Buildings and Grounds at 7613 to arrange to have it 
picked up. 
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Quote 

“Oh as I was 
young and easy in 
the mercy of his 
means, 

Time held me 
green and dying 
Though I sang in 
my chains like the 
sea.” 

— DylanThomas 
(1914-1953) 
Fern Hill 
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Notice of Meeting: Issues of Climate 


Dear Editor, 

As members of the Faculty of Women’s Caucus 
Steering Committee, we would like to express our 
deep concern and disquiet about the reception 
given the Report of the Climate Committee to the 
Department of Political Science by the tenured 
faculty, and the resultant breakdown of communi¬ 
cation between the male and female faculty 
members of that department. We consider these 
events serious and damaging for all involved, and 
evidence in themselves of the very issues the 
Climate Committee sought to address. 

Concerns about the nature of the environment in 
which female students and faculty operate obvi¬ 
ously are not limited to any single department or 
faculty. As these events make plain, there is a 
pressing need for increased awareness and open 
dialogue about the assumptions, behaviours, and 
conditions which can constrain and undermine the 
working environment for women at this university. 
While it is very much to the credit of the Depart¬ 
ment of Political Science that they struck a com¬ 
mittee to investigate climate, the rejection of the 


committee’s report underscores the need to shift 
the focus to systemic factors rather than individual 
instances and to positive initiatives rather than 
punitive reactions. Consequently, we urge all 
female faculty members to attend a meeting to 
discuss the formation of a campus-wide Climate 
Committee and to suggest specific ways that a 
more supportive and sympathetic working environ¬ 
ment for women on this campus can be achieved. 

Please join us 

Friday, May 7,1993 2:30 p.m. - 4:00 p.m. 
in MacLaurin D288 

From: 

The Faculty Women’s Caucus Steering Com¬ 
mittee 

Alison Preece (Education); Judith Terry (English); 
Margo Matwychuk (Anthropology); Fong Woon 
(Pacific & Asian Studies); Carole Miller (Art & 
Music Education); Claude Normand (School of 
Child & Youth Care); Hester Lessard (Law); Marie 
Campbell (Human & Social Development); 
Christine St. Peter (Women’s Studies). 


Poli Sci prof enlarges on Ring report, discusses conflict 


Dear Editor, 

Upon reading your account of the events at the 
Department of Political Science I thought a few 
clarifications were in order. 

Firstly, it is important to point out that the report 
did not “accuse male professors of racism, sexism 
and sexual harassment.” Rather it noted that this, 
along with a range of other, equally important, 
problems were faced by the women students in the 
department . As The Ring reported, this was in 
keeping with the mandate of the committee. 

Secondly, contrary to your report, the Depart¬ 
ment Meeting of March 29 did not discuss the 
report. Rather, an hour and forty minutes were 
spent essentially discussing whether we could 
discuss the report. This was mainly as a result of 
the persistence with which some members of the 
department sought to question the validity and 
legitimacy of a report commissioned by the 
Department itself. The substance of the report and 
the concerns it raised were ignored almost com¬ 
pletely. 

Thirdly, in the course of these discussions, there 
was indeed a motion to refer the report to another 
committee. But the motion was not rejected by the 
Climate Committee but, after an extremely lengthy 
discussion, overwhelmingly by the Department 
Meeting. The important point to note is that at this 


False impression corrected 

In the April 23, 1993 Ring a portion of an article 
(“Remember When ... Jobs were plentiful and 
females earned $3.50 per hour”) was omitted 
leaving a false impression about the success of 
UVic’s Student Employment Centre’s Career 
Search Strategies program. The article should have 
read as follows: 

Career Search Strategies is an intensive three- 
week, full-time job search program designed 
specifically to assist recent UVic graduates into 
career employment. Response to the program has 
been overwhelming; an indication of the concern 
today’s students feel about their career prospects. 

Today, with a staff one-third the size of the staff 
30 years ago, and a graduating class of 2,500, we 
continue to offer individual and group employment 
counselling, although increased enrolment has 
limited our ability to work with students on an 
individual basis. Our job boards offer casual, part- 
time, summer and career postings. This fall, we 
will venture into the area of computerized job 
search resources by providing a database of work 
and study abroad programs and a modem-accessed 
database of 26,000 Canadian companies in more 
than 20 industry sectors. 


time the concerted outrage the tenured faculty 
subsequently (on April 8) displayed was not in 
evidence. 

Fourthly, the report indicated that the letter of 
April 8 demanded “that any evidence that could 
support the charges in the report be brought 
forward or that the charges be retracted.” One may 
point out in the first instance that it is impossible 
for Dr. Brodribb to personally retract or apologize 
for statements of a committee’s report which was, 
moreover, mandated by the Department. Nor is it 
possible for her to pressure any of the women 
students, on whose (necessarily confidential) 
testimony the report relied, to go to official 
University channels with their grievances. As such 
the letter presented Dr. Brodribb with non-existent 
options. More importantly, an aspect of the letter 
not mentioned in The Ring was that the letter also 
went on to say that in case Dr. Brodribb failed to 
do one of these things, “we will have to take 
further steps to protect our reputations.” This is 
crucial in appreciating the gravity of the situation 
now. Here, it seemed to me, was a clear threat of 
legal action. It is important to point this out 
because only then can this letter be seen for what it 
was, threatening and intimidating. That this was a 
tactic employed by the all male tenured faculty in 
concert against an untenured female faculty 
member made it even more shocking, and as such, 
hardly an exhibition of collegiality or of a “sup¬ 
portive” environment for women in the Depart¬ 
ment. Moreover, the irony of this kind of silencing 
and hostile backlash in response to a report on 
“making the department more supportive to 
women” is, I trust, not lost on most. 

I have heard a lot in the past few days about 
how unfortunate it is that issues arising within the 
Department were not kept within its bounds. 

Given this I must, in closing, clarify that in my 
view, the escalation of the problem to the extent 
where it necessarily overspilled the boundaries of 
the Department must be traced to the threatening 
letter. 

Now the matter is to an important extent in the 
hands of the University community as a whole. 
Given this, I have come to the view that the it is 
important for it firstly to inform itself of the issues 
and events at the Department and then act con¬ 
structively on them. As well, it must go from there 
to address wider issues concerning the situation of 
women in the university as a whole recognizing 
that the Department of Political Science is only one 
part of it. Certainly, I sincerely hope that it will. 

Yours sincerely, 

Dr. Radhika Desai 

Assistant Professor, Department of Political 
Science 
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Report on conflict in 
Political Science 
Department due today 

The two-person team conducting a review into the divisive situation 
in the Political Science Department is expected to submit a report 
today (May 7) Dr. Marilyn Callahan (Social Work) and Professor 
Andrew Pirie, Executive Director of the UVic Institute for Dispute 
Resolution, were appointed to the task April 14 by Dr. Sam Scully, 
Vice-President Academic and Provost. 

The review was prompted by a series of events that followed the 
presentation of a report in March to the department by the Climate 
Committee, headed by Dr. Somer Brodribb. The committee was 
formed to make recommendations ensuring the Political Science 
Department offered a supportive climate to women. The report 
charged that the department’s climate was anything but supportive 
and accused unidentified male professors of racism, sexism and 
sexual harassment. 

The eight tenured male professors in the department sent Brodrib! 
a letter claiming the report was damaging to their reputations and 
demanding that any evidence that could support the charges in the 
report be brought forward or that the charges be retracted. 

Callahan and Pirie will submit their report to Scully and the 
Political Science Department. 


The UVic $ 
Challenge 

Securities firm supports 
the UVic Challenge 

Canada’s largest investment firm has responded to The UVic Chal¬ 
lenge. RBC Dominion Securities, a force in Canadian underwriting 
since 1901, gave an outright gift of $35,000 to the Campaign. 
Designation of the gift is still under consideration. 

RBC Dominion Securities Victoria branch manager Ralph Roberts 
was of great assistance in giving direction that resulted in the compa¬ 
ny’s gift. Richard Bradshaw, a volunteer for the Campaign, made the 
final approach that ultimately led to the gift. 

“We’re very gratified by the gift from RBC Dominion Securities. 

It placed no restrictions on the designation of their gift, and that kind 
of freedom is always very much appreciated during a capital cam¬ 
paign,” says Hal Spelliscy, Vice-President, Development and Exter¬ 
nal Relations. 

Toronto-based RBC Dominion Securities is one of Canada’s 
leading investment firms. Concerns underwritten by RBC range from 
new corporations to provincial and federal government projects. RBC 
is currently 75 per cent owned by the Royal Bank and has shown a 
consistent pattern of growth throughout its history. Its acquisition a 
few years ago of Vancouver-based Pemberton Securities significantly 
increased RBC’s presence in Western Canada. 


Charly will be greatly missed 


Charles W. Gallagher died 
peacefully at home on April 
24. He had worked at the UVic 
Office of Institutional Analysis 
from 1978 until 1989 and was 
on long-term disability at the 
time of his death. 

A private memorial cer¬ 
emony was held at McNeil 
Bay and later at his home in 
Oak Bay where friends of 
Charly gathered to celebrate 
his life. 

Charly was bom in Phila¬ 
delphia and studied in New 
York City where he received a 
BSc in mathematics from 
Columbia University and an 
MA in economics from the 
New School for Social Re¬ 
search. He developed a life¬ 
long love of mathematics from 
which he derived much 


pleasure and which he shared 
generously. His insightful 
mind, quick wit and warm 
heart were a constant source 
of inspiration and comfort. He 
was loved by his many friends 
who will always remember his 
graciousness which lasted 
throughout his-illness. 

During his years on 
campus, Charly made contact 
with a wide range of people 
throughout the University 
community. He made many 
friends who will greatly miss 
him. 

Charly is survived by his 
mother, his friends and his 
faithful companions Peggy 
Sue, Rocko J. Brown and 
Rollo Pablo Polo. 

Donations may be made to 
the Victoria Hospice Society. 



Madeline Barnes, Head of the Libraries Acquisitions Unit, enters the first record into the NOTIS 
acquisition module on April 21. Looking on are (left to right) Library Assistant Susan Fraser-Mosley, 
University Librarian Mamie Swanson, and Director of Technical Services Hana Komorous. 


Fantastic, multifaceted tool in place 


By Robie Liscomb 
On April 21 the McPherson 
Library launched the final 
module of the NOTIS library 
automation system. Over 40 
library staff members looked on 
as Madeline Barnes, Head of the 
Acquisitions Unit, entered the 
details of the first record into the 
system. 

This acquisitions module will 
provide up-to-date acquisitions 
and accounting information for 
library users and staff. 

The implementation of the 
system was a collaborative effort 
between Technical Services, 
Collections Management Serv¬ 
ices, the Library Systems Office, 
Computing Services, and the 
University Librarian. 

Until the new module was 
implemented, monitoring the 


status of ordered library material 
required a manual filing system 
which, according to Hana 
Komorous, Director of Technical 
Services, was labour intensive 
for staff and inadequate for 
library users. 

‘This system allows us to do 
our job more effectively, provid¬ 
ing up-to-the-minute informa¬ 
tion for library staff and users,” 
Komorous says. 

“We can now account 
accurately for funds spent and 
provide current information to 
all users,” Komorous says. 

In the past, the online system 
only told a user whether library 
materials were on loan or on the 
shelf. The new system can give a 
user more complete and current 
location status—whether it is on 
order, received and being 


catalogued, on loan, or on the 
shelf. 

The new system will not only 
enable University departments to 
monitor the changing status of 
their orders, but also give them 
accurate and current information 
on the state of their library 
acquisitions budget. 

“The acquisitions module is a 
fantastic, multifaceted tool that 
will help control the budget for 
library materials,” Komorous 
says. 

Everyone at the launching 
event was pleased to see that the 
new system was running 
smoothly. Communications 
Librarian Betty Gibb, editor of 
the Libraries Bulletin , noted that 
after the first successful entry, 
staff celebrated by “inputting a 
large cake.” 


Infoserv spans the globe from Library 

Library helps develop user-friendly gateway to the world of information 


Computer networks promise 
almost instantaneous access to a 
wealth of information, but 
sometimes it seems you need a 
computer wizard at your side 
just to find your way through 
cyberspace. Getting where you 
want to go can be the most 
difficult part of using electronic 
networks. 

This may be a problem of the 
past, however, thanks to the 
development by the UVic 
Libraries of InfoServ, a simple 
interface that makes it easy for 
the untutored user to locate and 
retrieve information available on 
the Internet (connected campus, 
regional, and national networks 
spanning the globe). 

UVic’s Libraries, like those 
of other universities, are becom¬ 
ing much more active in the area 
of electronic information access 
and transfer. This trend has been 
driven both by technological 
advances and the rising costs of 
printed materials, which make 
access to information in elec¬ 
tronic form more attractive. 
Applications like InfoServ 


extend the library’s ability to 
provide access to information. 

Over the last eight months, 
Systems Analyst Michael 
O’Henly and Librarians Sam 
Aquila, Cheryl Lumley, and 
Kathryn Paul have been perfect¬ 
ing this library information 
server. The system was designed 
to allow users (at UVic and other 
internet sites) free and easy 
access to a wide range of 
networked resources, including 
indexes, electronic journals and 
other online publications, 
software, research databases 
and library catalogues around 
the world. It is also a gateway to 
CARL UnCover, a document 
delivery service that provides 
access to over 3 million articles 
published in 12,000 scholarly 
journals since 1988. 

InfoServ was created using 
the University of Minnesota’s 
Internet Gopher search and 
retrieval software. It was 
developed in consultation with 
other ELN sites and has been 
evaluated over the past four 
months here and at UBC, SFU, 


Douglas College, Camosun 
College, Malaspina College and 
the College of New Caledonia. 

Promises of InfoServ’s 
usefulness seem to be borne out 
by its use during the testing 
period. Between Jan. 1 and April 
27 there were 50,057 connec¬ 
tions from 1,404 computers in 
countries as far away as Chile, 
Norway, Japan, Hungary and 
Australia—in spite of the fact 
that the service had not been 
publicized. 

The evaluation phase of 
InfoServ ended April 30 . 
O’Henly reports that the UVic 
Libraries have completed 
arrangements that will see 
InfoServ move from prototype 
to a supported public service 
application. Lumley took over 
from O’Henly, who is leaving, 
as InfoServ administrator on 
May 1. She will be selecting 
new resources, designing menus 
and co-ordinating orientation for 
users. Joe Sparrow of Comput¬ 
ing and Systems Services is 
working with Lumley to provide 
technical support. 


Robie Liscomb photo 
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Phoenix Summer Theatre 

A tradition lives on in memories of theatre goers 


By Donna Danylchuk 

Members of the Theatre Department are hoping for a bit 
of magic to bring the lively sounds of theatre students in 
summer rehearsal back to the halls of the Phoenix 
Building. Those summer sounds won’t be heard this year 
for the first time in 21 years. 

Phoenix Summer Theatre is being cancelled because 
of lack of funds. Faced with last year’s cancellation of the 
provincial student summer employment program and 
current budget cuts caused by the University’s ever- 
tightening financial situation, the Theatre Department 
can’t find the funds to mount even one summer produc¬ 
tion this year. 



A scene of seduction: Actors St. John Phythian and 
Camille Stubel were two of eight leading characters in 
last summer’s production of School for Scandal. 


It’s a blow to Theatre Department members who don’t 
want this longtime Victoria town and gown tradition to 
pass away without being properly mourned. In fact, they 
don’t want PST to die at all, although it is too late to 
save it for this summer, admits Theatre Chair Michael 
Booth. 

“It is a loss to the community, to the University and to 
students,” says Booth. 

“Phoenix Summer Theatre was one of the main 
University instruments for connection with the commu¬ 
nity, and community support is a priceless asset to the 
University... Theatre, the visual arts, and music are 
among the main University instruments for connection 



Captain Hook y played by actor Greg Thiessen, dis¬ 
plays a cheque for $5, 868. For every adult ticket sold 
in Peter Pan, $1 was donated to Queen Alexandra 
Hospital in 1991. 


with the community,” says the Theatre Chair. 

“Phoenix Summer Theatre is very entertaining. We do 
comedy rather than tragedy. We draw in the public in 
thousands. Last summer the School for Scandal drew in 
4,000 people compared to the entire year which drew 
12,000. Phoenix Summer Theatre is consistently our 
highest box office success,” Booth adds. 

Before the provincial summer employment program 
was cancelled last year it had paid minimum wages to 
students who immersed themselves in theatre for up to 12 
weeks to stage two productions. Most of the cost of 
PST—ranging from $60,000 to $90,000 each year—was 
incurred by student wages, while the Theatre Department 
paid for the costs of materials. Through the box office 
PST usually earned between $30,000 to $40,000 which 
went back into the Theatre Department budget and helped 
subsidize the entire Theatre program. 

Through PST up to 30 students each year had a rare 
opportunity to devote themselves to theatre without the 
added responsibility of outside course work. “It was a 
very intensive summer experience for students—the 
equivalent of being in professional theatre. They ran the 
main faculty show, which ran for 30 to 40 performances. 
Some students could get theatre course credit for their 
summer work. Graduates, directors, designers were all 
hooked into PST,” says Booth. 

School for Scandal likely would not have been staged 
last year had not the University, through the Vice- 
President Academic, come to PST’s rescue with a 
$21,000 grant after the cancellation of the provincial 
summer employment program. The grant enabled the 
Department to mount a company reduced in size which 
produced one play instead of the two normally staged. 

“It’s a very sympathetic climate,” says Booth. “But 
this year the University is facing far worse financial 
pressures. We are getting letters of support.” 

“A subscriber wanted to help raise money from the 
local community,” adds Theatre publicist Marnie Crowe. 

“Phoenix Summer Theatre has been a bit of a tradition 
in Victoria. A number of people have said to me, ‘What 
am I going to do with my summer guests?’ They have 
always brought them to the Phoenix,” says Crowe. 

“With the loss of Phoenix Summer Theatre there is a 
loss of tradition,” she says. “PST was a kind of celebra¬ 
tion in the community. It is one of the oldest traditions 
the University has.” 

Booth and Crowe also lament the loss of the exchange 
program with the University of Southern Mississippi 
which goes with the loss of the PST. Each summer PST 
brought three students to UVic to work with the produc¬ 
tions while students from UVic studied theatre in Missis¬ 
sippi. 

A more recent tradition lost with PST are the outdoor 
performances staged on the patio by the duck pond 
outside the Faculty Club during the dinner theatre 
evenings. For the past five years those performances have 
cast a spell on many of their patrons. Many will never 
forget watching Mississippi exchange student Abby 
Lindsay fly across the duck pond at the University 
Faculty Club to reach Never Land during PST’s produc¬ 
tion of J. M. Barrie’s Peter Pan. 

While members of the Theatre Department attempt 
some clear-eyed planning on how to restore Phoenix 
Summer Theatre by the summer of 1994, sometimes, too, 
they may just close their eyes, remember Peter Pan , and 
make a wish. 




An unusual stage for the 1991 production of Peter Pan: Outside on the deck of the Faculty Club the character 
Tootles shoots Wendy with an arrow. From left to right: actors Brooke Weissler, Abby Lindsay , and Michelle 
Oucharek. 
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New Campaign phase takes The UVic 
Challenge into the community 



Flanked by Victoria-Beacon Hill MLA Gretchen B rewin (left) and UVic 
Challenge National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas, Minister of Advanced 
Education, Training and Technology Tom Perry enjoys the launch of the 
Campaign's Community Phase at Fine Arts Downtown. 


Outside, pedestrians peered curiously 
into the windows of the Douglas Street 
building that had been empty just a 
few days ago. Inside, a mix of UVic 
students, faculty members, adminis¬ 
trators and staff and members of vari¬ 
ous segments of Victoria’s commu¬ 
nity were in a celebratory mood. Sip¬ 
ping drinks, they chatted among dis¬ 
plays by UVic’s fine arts students 
and shared a common goal—raising 
the profile of UVic in the community 
that it serves and seeking support 
from that community for The UVic 
Challenge Campaign. 

The event at the Fine Arts Down¬ 
town Festival was the kick-off of the 
Community Phase of the Campaign. 
It marked a shift in Campaign em¬ 
phasis on primarily national corpora¬ 
tions and financial institutions to lo¬ 
cal corporations, non-profit organi¬ 
zations, professional groups and in¬ 
dividuals. 

Community leaders were recruited 
and assigned a division to chair. They 
in turn recruited volunteers and, 
throughout the next few weeks, these 
dedicated people will be spreading 
the Campaign message to members 
of the Greater Victoria community. 
Each division chair, or co-chair in 
cases where the workload is shared, 
has developed his/her own outreach 
strategy. 

Jay Fray, Vice-President, Vancou¬ 
ver Island of the Bank of Montreal 


and division co-chair of local corpo¬ 
rations with A1 Hatch, Managing 
Director of O’Donals Family Res¬ 
taurants, divided their division into 
sub-groups and recruited a section 
chair for each of them. 

“We analyzed local corporations 
and divided them into sub-groups 
like hospitality, food and beverage, 
construction and office supply. Then 
each section chair recruits three to 
five people to be actual canvassers,” 
explains Mr. Fray. “Each sub-group 
has to be approached differently. In 
many cases, canvassers are not from 
the group they’re soliciting because 
that could put people in the position 
of soliciting their competitors. So 
we’ll have high profile 
businesspeople from one sub-group 
helping out in another.” 

Mr. Fray was already linked to the 
University through his involvement 
on the UVic School of Business’s 
Board of Advisors. He’s managed to 
infuse his volunteers with his enthu¬ 
siasm for UVic and its capital cam¬ 
paign. 

“I have an elated, energetic team,” 
says Mr. Fray, while admitting that 
assembling that team was a chal¬ 
lenge, given the current economic 
climate. “Business conditions are 
challenging right now. People have 
enough on their plates without tak¬ 
ing on additional volunteer work, 
but it’s turning out very well. Our 


team is very gung-ho. It’s the first 
time the University has approached 
the community in this way and there’s 
an education process that must take 
place. People honestly don’t know 
why the University is asking for 
money. They think the government 
always supplies UVic with what it 
needs. So, we’re breaking new 
ground.” 

If s that opportunity to connect with 
the community and raise the profile of 
UVic within it that is almost as impor¬ 
tant as the funcf-raising says division 
co-chair of non-profit organizations 
Suzanne Hansen, a realtor with RE/ 
MAX Ports West. Much of the work 
she and co-chair Mike Kynaston do as 
Campaign volunteers involves mak¬ 
ing presentations to community or¬ 
ganizations. 

“If we can go and talk about UVic, 
it creates discussion in the club and 
increases the profile of the Univer¬ 
sity,” states Ms. Hansen. “A higher 
awareness about UVic can be as valu¬ 
able as a pledge.” 



Suzanne Hansen, Co-Chair 
Non-Profit Organizations 


Hansen, who served several years 
as a city councillor and ran as a candi¬ 
date in the last provincial election, 
was selective about where she would 
direct her free time following a return 
to real estate sales. 

“After the election, I really cleared 
the decks of a lot of my board work 
and other outside work,” admits Ms. 
Hansen. “Yet, when (National Cam¬ 
paign Chair) Donna Thomas asked 
me to help on the Campaign, I felt that 
UVic was important enough to say 

Coni'd on Page 2 


Fond memories 
attract 
Campaign’s 
B.C. Vice-Chair 



Jim Rainer, 

B.C.Campaign Vice-Chair 


When Jim Rainer approached the 
registrar at Victoria College in 
1950, he had no doubt in his mind 
about his career path. 

“I wanted to go into forestry,” 
the recently retired Vice-Presi¬ 
dent of Human Resources of 
Fletcher Challenge recalls with a 
smile, “but after talking with the 
registrar I found I didn’t have the 
required courses. She suggested I 
take a general arts program in¬ 
stead.” 

In telling the story, Mr. Rainer 
is less surprised at turning that 
arts training into a career in for¬ 
estry than the fact that, in those 
days, a college Registrar actually 
had the time to counsel a new 
student. 

“Her name was Dorothy 
Cruickshank and she played a 
major role in actually enrolling 
students,” remembers Mr. Rainer. 
“Victoria College only had 300 
students back then. It was won¬ 
derful. It was the idealized ver¬ 
sion of what a campus should be 
like.” 

It was those fond memories of 
Victoria College that prompted 
Mr. Rainer to lend his support to 
The UVic Challenge as Vice- 
Chair of the B.C. Campaign. 

“I thought I might be able to 
help out,” he says of his commit¬ 
ment to the Campaign. “It was 
different, it seemed to fit and I 
feel some obligation to the Uni¬ 
versity. This is where I got my 
start.” 

Mr. Rainer’s return to his roots 
was a circuitous one. After his 
two years at Victoria College, he 
transferred to UBC, completed a 
commerce degree and was hired 
by Crown Zellerbach. He inter¬ 
rupted his fledgling career with 
the company to go to the Univer¬ 
sity of Washington to pursue an 
MBA. In addition to his course 
load, Mr. Rainer also tackled the 
duties of a teaching assistant, in¬ 
terpreting “Introduction to Busi¬ 
ness” to 100 first-year students 
twice a week. 

Following his graduation, Mr. 
Rainer went back to Crown 

Coni'd on Page 3 



















“Typecast” volunteer enjoys his Campaign work 



Dan Gallant admits that he’s typecast 
in his role as Campaign Treasurer of 
Tfje UVic Challenge Campaign. 

“They always think of a banker 
when it comes to a job like this,” says 
the Associate Vice-President and 
Manager of Toronto-Dominion’s 
main Victoria branch good naturedly. 
Yet, the Campaign Executive ac¬ 
quired more than a member with a 
penchant for balanced books when it 
recruited Gallant in 1991. He is also 
intensely committed to the Campaign 
and its goals, and convinced the To- 
ronto-Dominion Bank to support 
those goals with a $95,000 gift. 

“I started my personal campaign in 
early 1992,” Mr. Gallant remembers. 
“I was pressing (head office) from 
the bottom up with the keen support 
of the bank’s Senior Vice-President 
of its Pacific Division, Duncan 
Gibson. We received a formal com¬ 
mitment from the bank a year ago.” 

Far from signalling an easing of 
his work as a Campaign Executive 
member, the acquisition of T-D’s gift 
signals an escalation of the Cam¬ 
paign Treasurer’s duties. 

“I expect that I’ll find myself try¬ 
ing to give more time to the Cam¬ 
paign during the community phase,” 
says Mr. Gallant, who is already 
deeply involved in other community 
organizations. 

“I’m a firm believer in putting 
something personal back into the 
communities where I’ve been trans¬ 
ferred to,” says the well-travelled 
volunteer. “Being a member of The 
UVic Challenge Campaign Execu¬ 
tive is a great opportunity to assist 
UVic propel itself forward into the 
next decade and make it an even 
more diverse place of higher learn¬ 
ing.” 


Campaign Treasurer Dan Gallant 

Mr. Gallant’s road to Victoria be¬ 
gan in Prince Edward Island. He knew 
he wanted to join the banking world, 
even while in high school and, fol¬ 
lowing graduation, found work on 
the Island. 

“But I headed for the bright lights 
of Southern Ontario in the early 60s,” 
he recalls. “I answered an ad that 
Toronto-Dominion had placed in a 
newspaper and now, here I am in 
Victoria in the midst of a satisfying 
and challenging banking career.” 

Before moving to the West Coast 
six years ago, Mr. Gallant spent 16 
years in Toronto and six and a half 
years in Saskatoon where both he 
and the U ni versity of Saskatchewan ’ s 
Dean of Commerce served terms as 
President of Saskatoon’s Chamber 
of Commerce. 


“The University had a very high 
profile, a very successful College of 
Commerce,” says Mr. Gallant, add¬ 
ing that the creation of U Vic’s School 
of Business is likely the “missing 
component” in fostering a closer re¬ 
lationship between the U ni versity and 
the local business community. “It 
will fill a void and help a great deal.” 

While in Saskatoon, Mr. Gallant 
was one of the founding members of 
the local branch of Crimestoppers, a 
continent-wide crime-fighting or¬ 
ganization. When he moved to Vic¬ 
toria, he served three years as Presi¬ 
dent of the local branch. He remains 
on its board of directors. 

“Community involvement is en¬ 
dorsed and encouraged by the bank,” 
says Mr. Gallant, whose relationship 
with UVic began through his partici- 


to learn about the financial benefits 
available to them when they make a 
gift to the University.” 

Ron Lou-Poy, Managing Partner, 
Crease Harman & Company and a 
member of UVic’s Board of Gover¬ 
nors, is chairing the professionals 
category. He knows each of his sec¬ 
tion chairs personally and chose them 
for their reputation for being involved 
in community projects. 

“Each of them has their own plan,” 
says Mr. Lou-POy, whose division 
includes the solicitation of dentists 
and doctors, nurses, principals and 
teachers, lawyers and optometrists, 
accountants, architects and engineers 
and public administrators. “Donna 
Curtis, my co-chair, and I try to meet 
regularly with my section chairs be¬ 
cause they are all operating on differ¬ 
ent schedules.” 

Dennis Truss, President and Chief 
Executive Officer of B.C. Buildings 
Corporation, who is the section chair 
for the community’s accountants, ar¬ 
chitects and engineers, has a specific 
plan in place for his volunteers. 

“We’ve written letters to about 300 
firms and sent them out this week,” 
says Mr. Truss. “Next week, each 
firm will get a letter from either their 
appropriate professional institute or 


pation in the Institute of Canadian 
Bankers, the educational arm of the 
banking industry. “The Institute of¬ 
fers incentive and financial support 
for employees to attend certain pro¬ 
grams and courses offered through 
Canadian universities. At UVic, 
they’re offered through the Division 
of Extension. I’m involved in admin¬ 
istering the Institute’s program and it 
served as my entrance to UVic. 

“I didn’t have the good fortune to 
have a university education,” Mr. 
Gallant continues. “I regret that, but 
I’ve been fortunate to have had a 
successful 30-year banking career. 
Yet, I feel an intense commitment to 
assist current and future generations 
access an expanded UVic.” 

Some of those future students may 
come from the Gallant home. Mr. 
Gallant and his wife Marion have two 
sons. One is currently studying hotel 
management at Camosun College and 
the younger one graduates this year 
from Lambrick Park Secondary. 

Mr. Gallant admits that The UVic 
Challenge is facing a challenge of its 
own in convincing corporations to 
donate to the Campaign during a re¬ 
cession but says the difficulty in se¬ 
curing support in the country’s major 
cities will be countered in part by the 
Campaign’s Community Phase. 

“The economy is relatively good in 
Victoria and Vancouver and on Van¬ 
couver Island,” he says confidently. 
“There’s a challenge before us yet, 
but our goal is achievable. UVic is 
such a valuable resource to have right 
at home, right in the middle of our 
community. To be able to enhance 
our University with its national and 
global influence is a very satisfying 
opportunity for me.” 


a high-profile professional in their 
field. The volunteers will undergo an 
orientation session and then, during 
the last two weeks in May, each will 
attempt to contact seven or eight firms 
about The UVic Challenge.” 

Mr. Truss tells each of his recruits 
to expect to make a 12-hour commit¬ 
ment to the Campaign. He says the 
surge in construction on campus over 
the past few years gives the commu¬ 
nity’s architects and engineers “par¬ 
ticular reason to pay attention” to the 
message his volunteers will be taking 
to those professionals. 

While joking that the reason he’s 
involved in the Campaign is because 
“Ron Lou-Poy caught me at a weak 
moment,” Mr. Truss concedes he has 
a very personal reason for caring about 
UVic—his two daughters are students 
there. 

“I think it’s an initiative that’s 
needed,” says Mr. Truss. “There’s a 
lot of demand for university educa¬ 
tion. I’m talking to friends who are 
alumni who have children who can’t 
get registered at UVic because there 
isn’t enough room. I’m hoping the 
Campaign will be able to alleviate 
that situation. I thought I might be 
able to help.” 


Community Phase Launched .. .From Page One 


‘yes.’ The University is a tremen¬ 
dous social and economic benefit to 
our community and should be sup¬ 
ported.” 

Because Mr. Kynaston and Ms. 
Hansen have targeted a limited 
number of organizations to approach, 
they haven’t felt the need to recruit 
further volunteers. They make the 
presentations themselves with the 
occasional assistance from Ms. 
Thomas. 

Already they have spoken to the 
Saanich Peninsula Rotary Club and 
the Victoria Central Lions Club. In 
both cases, Ms. Hansen suggested 
that the clubs consider designating a 
gift to the Library Enhancement Fund. 

“We chose that area,” explains Ms. 
Hansen, “because it is where smaller 
organizations could have some im¬ 
pact.” 

The profile of UVic and the cur¬ 
rent phase of the Campaign has been 
raised even further by articles and 
programs in the local media. Times- 
Colonist Director of Advertising 
Brian Hobbs chairs a Communica¬ 
tions Committee consisting of local 
media managers. Through their gen¬ 
erosity and co-operation, the goals 
and objectives of the campaign have 
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been discussed in the pages of sev¬ 
eral newspapers and on television. 

Victoria dentist Dr. Arne Lane 
thought his involvement with the 
Campaign would wind down after 
completing his duties as a member of 
the Campaign Executive as Prospect 
Review Chair and Volunteer Enlist¬ 
ment. But, when the Community 
Phase was launched. Dr. Lane found 
himself holding yet another posi¬ 
tion—divisional chair of the indi¬ 
viduals category. 

“First it means recruiting volun¬ 
teers,” says Dr. Lane explaining his 
new duties. “Then it means convinc¬ 
ing the volunteers to accept three to 
six names each of people they must 
meet and approach about the Cam¬ 
paign.” 

Dr. Lane’s volunteers felt this 
would be easier if they did not per¬ 
sonally know the people they would 
be approaching, but each volunteer 
has been provided with significant 
information about the men and 
women they would be meeting. 

“It’s a lot of work and some tact,” 
Dr. Lane says of the preparation work 
done by him and members of his 
committee. “We’re also offering a 
program at UVic for those who want 






































UVSS Campaign donation expands, improves services 


The new entertainment lounge, the 
food co-op and the expanded 
Cinecenta facilities are still nothing 
more than blue lines on a building 
plan, but it won’t be long before the 
long-awaited Student Union Build¬ 
ing (SUB) expansion is a reality. 

The new facility is one of the 
initiatives approved by members of 
the University of Victoria Students’ 
Society (UVSS) in 1991 in a vote 
that resulted in the largest individual 
pledge so far to The UVic Chal¬ 
lenge Campaign. Increased student 
fees over five years will result in a 
$2,245 million donation to the Cam¬ 
paign to expand the SUB, improve 
child care facilities and provide 
emergency student financial aid. 

The multi-million dollar project 
is at the detailed working drawing 
stage with the firm STW serving as 
the prime consultants. Bids will be 
sought next from contractors for the 
construction of the facility that will 
more than double the SUB’s space 
from 22,000 square feet to 45,000 
square feet. 

“Almost all of the new facilities 
will be installed in the new wing 
because they must be specially con¬ 
structed,” says UVSS administra¬ 
tive co-ordinator Morris Redecopp. 
“Most of the old building will be¬ 
come office space.” 

Some of that will be designated to 
UVic’s clubs, which currently have 
no permanent space on campus. A 
portion of the existing SUB will be 
converted to a bicycle repair shop 
and a secure bike bam, capable of 
storing hundreds of bicycles, will be 
built outside. Cinecenta’s munchie 
bar will be expanded and the popu¬ 
lar film theatre will be provided 
with a proper box office. The SUB 
upper lounge, with its distinctive 
pyramid-style roof, designed by 
noted Victoria architect John 
DiCastriin 1963, will remain as it is. 
UVic’s master planner, Larry Can¬ 
non of San Francisco, was adamant 


that it be untouched since it represents 
the early architecture of the Univer¬ 
sity. The lounge will be used as a place 

for students to meet and study. 

The addition, which will extend 
along Ring Road towards the resi¬ 
dences, will house expanded and up¬ 
dated kitchen facilities serving an en¬ 
tertainment lounge and a second pub/ 
lounge, designed for quiet dining and 
relaxation. 

“The emphasis in the entertainment 
lounge will be on entertainment, not 
liquor sales,” stresses Mr. Redecopp. 
“We’re one of the most responsible 
liquor licence holders in Victoria. The 
entertainment lounge will be specially 
constructed to ensure noise does not 
travel to other parts of the building or 
to the nearby residences.” 

In addition to the entertainment 
lounge and pub there will be several 
fast-food outlets, each catering to a 
different culinary taste. They will be 
adjacent to a large multi-purpose area 
where customers can take their re¬ 
cently-purchased food or their brown 
bag lunch. 

“The students aren’t just customers, 
they’re members,” says Mr. Redecopp, 
explaining why home-made meals 
have never been discouraged in the 
SUB. “The multi-purpose space can 
also be booked for a dance or a party. 
It’s capable of holding up to 600 peo¬ 
ple.” 

The expansion will include an ex¬ 
panded used book store, a food co-op, 
a bakery and espresso bar and space 
for a 32-workstation computer lab. 
The games arcade will have new quar¬ 
ters and day vending areas will be 
expanded and improved. An elevator 
will be installed making all three lev¬ 
els of the SUB wheelchair accessible. 

The projected completion date of 
the SUB expansion is June 1994, just 
in time to be pressed into service as the 
entertainment and services centre for 
athletes attending the 1994 Common¬ 
wealth Games. 



UVSS Administrative Co-ordinator Morris Redecopp looks over the SUB 
expansion plans 



UVic's new child care facilities take shape on Finnerty Road. 


Rainer ... From Page One 

Zellerbach and began a steady climb 
through the managerial and execu¬ 
tive ranks of the company. In 1960, 
he was sent to Toronto to open Crown 
Zellerbach’s first pulp and paper op¬ 
erations office in Eastern Canada, 
the same year that Robert Rogers 
joined the company to oversee its 
building materials group. Two years 
later Mr. Rogers invited Mr. Rainer 
to join him and learn a new aspect of 
the business. Mr. Rainer accepted. 

“I became responsible for our op¬ 
erations in Ontario, Quebec and the 
Maritimes and came to know Bob 
(Rogers) really well,” says Mr. Rainer 
of B.C.’s future Lieutenant-Gover¬ 
nor and UVic’s current Chancellor. 
“He’s a fine man.” 

In 1964, Mr. Rainer returned to 
the West Coast to serve in a variety 
of positions gaining experience in 
sawmill and plywood management 
and domestic and offshore lumber 
and plywood sales. 

“I started travelling outside of 
Canada—mainly to the United States, 
the United Kingdom and Europe,” 
remembers Mr. Rainer. “Asia was a 
very small market then.” 

In 1978, Mr. Rainer became Sen¬ 
ior Vice-President of Crown 
Zellerbach’s wood products division 
which encompassed the company’s 
coastal and interior logging opera¬ 
tions—the one area that he had yet to 
oversee. Then, in 1983, the company 
whose roots went back to the first 
sawmill ever built on the Fraser River, 
had its Canadian assets purchased by 
New Zealand-based Fletcher Chal¬ 
lenge Ltd. It renamed its Canadian 
acquisition Crown Forest and, when 
Fletcher Challenge added B.C. For¬ 
est Products to its growing portfolio, 
the merger of Crown Forests with 
BCFP produced the hybrid Fletcher 
Challenge Canada. In 1988, Mr. 
Rainer was named as its Senior Vice- 
President of Human Resources. 

By his own admission, it was a 
difficult time to oversee the compa¬ 
ny’s workforce. The cyclical forest 
industry had entered another slump, 
and much of Mr. Rainer’s time was 
spent authorizing severance pack¬ 
ages and re-training and re-locating 
laid-off staff. He was also involved 
in sellingthe company’s surplus land. 

In the 70s Crown Zellerbach had 
donated some land and buildings on 
Lake Cowichan to UVic to use for 
faculty retreats and as a forestry re¬ 


search facility. When Fletcher Chal¬ 
lenge Canada came into being, it de¬ 
cided that some land adjacent to the 
facility was surplus and, in 1991, UVic 
approached the company to purchase 
it. 

At a subsequent luncheon with sen¬ 
ior UVic administrators to discuss a 
possible sale, Mr. Rainer heard about 
The UVic Challenge and volunteered 
the fact that he was a alumnus of 
Victoria College. Information about 
the Campaign was forwarded to him, 
along with an invitation to serve as 
V ice-Chair of the B .C. Campaign with 
Dr. Bryan Williams. Mr. Rainer ac¬ 
cepted in December of 1991. Retire¬ 
ment from Fletcher Challenge fol¬ 
lowed in April of 1992. 

“Our job is to assist in making 
contacts for the Campaign and to in¬ 
fluence people to look favourably on 
UVic,” says Mr. Rainer of his and Dr. 
Williams’ Vice-Chair duties. “A lot 
of companies don’t know much about 
the University. If they don’t have 
operations in Victoria, they think 
about UBC or SFU first.” 

Mr. Rainer suggests to companies 
and individuals that they think in¬ 
stead about UVic and encourages 
them to visit the campus and tour the 
ever-changing campus during per¬ 
sonal or business trips to the city. 

Mr. Rainer’s own touring has been 
decidedly more adventurous since his 
retirement. Last summer he joined 17 
other people in a 12-day rafting trip 
down the Tatshenshini River. With 
its headwaters in Yukon’s Kluane 
National Park, the river empties into 
Glacier Bay in Alaska. Enroute, it 
passes through an area of British Co¬ 
lumbia that is being considered as the 
site of an open pit copper mine. 

“There wasn’t a single sign of hu¬ 
man habitation there,” says Mr. 
Rainer. “It was fabulous, spectacu¬ 
lar.” 

His other summer holiday was a 
driving trip across the United States 
and Canada with his wife to visit the 
only one of their four grown children 
who doesn’t live in Vancouver, but 
this summer Mr. Rainer vows to be 
back in Canada’s North, this time 
exploring Alsek River, a bigger and 
wilder river than the Tatshenshini. 

“I went there for two reasons. I 
wanted to see the country that would 
be affected if this mine was built,” 
says Mr. Rainer reflecting back on his 
trip with a smile, “but I also wanted to 
see the wildflowers.” 
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Southam Campaign gift honours son and alumnus 


It began with a discussion at an ocean- 
front garden party at Qualicum Beach 
hosted by long-time UVic supporters 
Scotty and Mary Shoults last sum¬ 
mer.'It ended with a mother scrib¬ 
bling a promise on the back of a 
nametagto honour her son who gradu¬ 
ated from UVic. 

Jean Southam’s hastily-written 
promise to The UVic Challenge Cam¬ 
paign has become the $250,000 
Harvey S. Southam Scholarship Fund, 
an endowment that will benefit stu¬ 
dents in fine arts. Harvey Southam 
graduated from UVic in 1972 with a 
BA in sociology. He died in May, 
1991 in Toronto. 


Harvey Southam was the great- 
grandson of William Southam who, 
in 1877, purchased the Hamilton 
Spectator, an acquisition that ulti¬ 
mately grew into Southam Inc., one 
of Canada’s leading media organiza¬ 
tions. Following his graduation from 
UVic, Mr. Southam worked as a re¬ 
porter at the Winnipeg Tribune and 
the Vancouver Province and was 
assistant business editor at The Van¬ 
couver Sun from 1976 to 1979. He 
then moved into television and was 
executive producer at Vancouver’s 
CKVU from 1979 to 1981. 

In 1982 Mr. Southam was a found¬ 
ing partner of Vancouver’s Pacific 



The guests at the garden party where the Campaign gift was first discussed. 
From the left.' Gordon Southam, Mary Shoults, Scotty Shoults, Jean Southam, 
Dr. David Strong and UVic Chancellory Dr Robert Rogers^ _ 


IMASCO gift supports 
Centre for Innovative Teaching 


The Centre for Innovative Teach¬ 
ing, one of the major initiatives of 
The UVic Challenge Campaign, 
has received a gift of $125,000 
from IMASCO, the Canadian com¬ 
pany that owns the Shoppers Drug 
Mart chain. Imperial Tobacco, 
United Cigar Store Group and 
Genstar Development. The gift will 
be made in five installments. 

“It’s really nice to see your own 
alma mater get some funding,” says 
Pharmacist Murray McIntyre, 
owner of the Gorge Plaza Shoppers 
Drug Mart and a member of the 
Victoria College class of 1958, “es¬ 
pecially for excellence in teach¬ 
ing.” 

Mr. McIntyre was one of the 
guests at a special recognition 
luncheon held for IMASCO at UVic 


last November. The company’s 
Executive Vice-President and Re¬ 
gional Head for B.C. Terry 
Morrison, himself a pharmacist, 
presented UVic President David 
Strong and National Campaign 
Chair Donna Thomas with the first 
installation of IMASCO’s gift. Mr. 
Morrison was presented with a 
globe, emblematic of the Cam¬ 
paign’ s theme of supporting schol¬ 
arship to face the challenges pre¬ 
sented by an ever-changing world. 

IMASCO has a policy of sup¬ 
porting universities right across 
Canada. In the past, it has sup¬ 
ported the campaigns of both SFU 
and UBC and the company felt 
The UVic Challenge was an 
equally worthwhile cause. 




National Campaign Chair Donna Thomas and UVic President David Strong 
announce the new fine arts scholarship at Fine Arts Downtown. 


Terry Morrison, Executive Vice-President and Regional Head of IMASCO/ 
Shoppers Drug Mart for B.C. (left) shakes hands with UVic President David 
Strong following the presentation of IMASCO’s first installment of its gift. 


West Equities, an independent maga¬ 
zine publisher that produced the busi¬ 
ness magazine Equity. Seven years 
later, he joined Southam Business 
Communications, a subsidiary of 
Southam Inc., as Vice-President and 
Editorial Director. 

Jean Southam, who attended 
Stanford, was one of two daughters 
of H. R. MacMillan, the founder of 
the forestry company MacMillan- 
Bloedel. Her family has had a long¬ 
standing relationship with Vancou¬ 
ver Island and UVic. There is a sum¬ 
mer home at Qualicum Beach and 


Harvey Southam’s siblings have at¬ 
tended the University. 

Jean Southam’s gift was first pub¬ 
licly acknowledged at the reception 
to mark the kick-off of the Commu¬ 
nity Phase of the Campaign on March 
10. The scholarship has fulfilled her 
expressed wish to create something 
by which both she and UVic can 
remember Harvey Southam. UVic 
President David Strong told Mrs. 
Southam that the endowed scholar¬ 
ships “will become some of our most 
beneficial and prestigious awards on 
campus.” 


Centre for Global Studies 
recipient of $100,000 
Canada Trust gift 


When Canada Trust held its 1992 
Annual Board of Directors meeting 
on the west coast for the first time in 
its 137 year history, the break in 
tradition was fortuitous for The UVic 
Challenge Campaign. 

It meant that Canada Trust’s Sen¬ 
ior Vice-President, B.C. Region Leo 
Sauve didn’t have to wait long to 
learn if his company’s directors 
agreed with his proposal to donate 
$100,000 to the Campaign. 



Leo Sauve, Senior Vice-President, 

B.C. Region, Canada Trust 

“We held our meeting in Vancou¬ 
ver in March, 1992,” recalls Mr. 
Sauve. “It was an appropriate time to 
make my presentation to the Board 
and they made their decision right 
there.” 


The gift, which was undesignated, 
will be applied towards the Centre 
for Global Studies. 

“We do not have a rigid policy for 
our philanthropy, but we favour bricks 
and mortar projects for universities 
and hospitals and strongly support 
the United Way,” explains Mr. Sauve. 
“We like to support educational in¬ 
stitutions in the communities in which 
we operate and we have four branches 
in Victoria. Our trust department does 
manage some UVic funds.” 

UVic’s reputation, and the case 
made on behalf of the Campaign by 
UVic President David Strong and 
National Campaign Chair Donna 
Thomas, .convinced Mr. Sauve to 
support the University ’ s request for a 
gift. 
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Warm reception for inaugural community award winners 


By Patty Pitts 

UVic graduates of the future and graduates of the past 
joined University staff, faculty, administrators and 
community members April 17 in University Centre at a 
special dinner to honour the recipients of the inaugural 
University of Victoria Community Leadership Awards. 

The awards were initiated to recognize people with a 
commitment to UVic and a commitment to their commu¬ 
nity. The UVic Alumni Association also presented its 
inaugural Distinguished Alumni Award to Dr. Harry 
Hickman, the former Principal of Victoria College who 
was UVic’s first Acting President. 

Master of Ceremonies, Vice-President, Development 
and External Relations Hal Spelliscy, told the dinner 
guests how the awards were a result of a 1991 meeting 
with former UVic President Dr. Howard Petch, former 
UVic Chancellor Bob Wallace and former UVic Board of 
Governors Chair Ian Stewart. They wanted to honour the 
late Richard “Dick” Wilson and his wife Elizabeth for 
their on-going commitment to the University and recog¬ 
nize other citizens who exemplified a similar devotion to 
both the on and off campus communities. 

Stewart presented the first Community Leadership 
Award to Elizabeth Wilson who, with her late husband 
Dick, has been a long-time supporter of the University. 
Dick Wilson, a former Mayor of Victoria, was appointed 
to the University’s first Board of Governors and served 
six years, the last two of them as Board Chairman. 

Elizabeth Wilson is a founding member of the Univer¬ 
sity Finnerty Gardens and chaired the Garden Friends 



UVic President David Strong presents the University of 
Victoria Community Leadership Award in the faculty/ 
staff category to Student Financial Aid Services Man¬ 
ager Nets Granewall. 

Committee. 

“In his many roles, Dick is remembered for his warm 
and good humour, his understanding, his judgement and 
leadership,” said Stewart in his tribute to the Wilsons. 
“He held his vision of Victoria and the University and 



UVic Board of Governors Chair Doug Enns (right) 
presents a University of Victoria Community Leadership 
Award in the community category to Howard Denike 
while UVic’s Vice-President, Development and External 
Relations Hal Spelliscy looks on. 

backed both with tireless effort. Throughout it all, he had 
the great support of his wife, Liz, whom we also honour 
this evening. Her own role in our development has also 



After receiving her University of Victoria Community 
Leadership Award in the faculty/staff category, Dr. 
Jennifer Waelti-Walters was presented with a congratu¬ 
latory bouquet of flowers by members of UVic’s Wom¬ 
en’s Caucus. 

been obscured by time and perhaps because she held no 
official title. But those who know will say with certainty 
that she played an important and vital role in the coming 
together of our early leaders.” 

In her emotional thank-you speech, Elizabeth said that 
UVic had always held a special place in the lives of her 
and her husband and that she was deeply touched to 
receive the University’s award. 

Award recipients were presented with a citation and a 
framed medal. In addition, entrance scholarships will be 
awarded annually in their names. 

UVic President David Strong presented the awards in 
the faculty/staff category. He praised recipient Dr. 
Jennifer Waelti-Walters (French and Women’s Studies) 
for the “patience” and tenacity displayed in convincing 
the University of the need for a Women’s Studies 
program. 



After being selected as the recipient of the UVic Alumni 
Association’s inaugural Distinguished Alumni Award, 
Dr. Harry Hickman spoke to guests at the awards 
dinner. Several of them were former students of 
Hickman, including Dr. Bob Lane, left, President of the 
Alumni Association. 

In responding, Waelti-Walters wryly admitted that 
“patient” was a word that was seldom used to describe 
her. She also thanked those who had supported her 
throughout the years as she strove to increase awareness 
of women’s and feminist issues on campus and in the 
curriculum. She was given a standing ovation from 
members of UVic’s Women’s Caucus who bedecked their 
tables with balloons and presented Waelti-Walters with a 
bouquet of flowers. 

Strong also paid tribute to Student Financial Aid 
Manager Nels Granewall and praised his unstinting 
dedication to assisting students in overcoming financial 
barriers to higher education. 

Granewall told the over 200 guests at the awards 
dinner that the evening was one that he would always 
remember. He singled out his wife and family as deserv¬ 
ing special thanks for their personal support of him and 
the often difficult job he has to perform. 

Director of Student and Ancillary Services Jim 
Griffith presented the award in the student category to 
Wendy Hargreaves. Griffith said he considers the Univer¬ 


sity’s prime responsibility is to serve its students well, 
and he praised Hargreaves, a fourth-year Fine Arts 
student, for her accomplishments, both on campus and in 
the community. 

In responding, Hargreaves said she was honoured to 
receive the award. She added modestly that she felt that 
there were many other students at UVic who were equally 
qualified as she. 

UVic Board of Governors Chair Doug Enns presented 
the award in the community category to Howard Denike, 
the founder of the University of Victoria Concert Band 
and a life-long supporter of music festivals throughout 
Western Canada and the United States. 

In accepting his award, Denike said how fortunate he 
felt to be able to earn a living at doing something he 
loved. For over 30 years, he taught music at UVic and in 
Greater Victoria elementary and secondary schools. 

UVic Alumni Association President Dr. Bob Lane 
shared presentation of the Distinguished Alumni Award 
with Chair of the French Department Dr. Barry 
Beardsmore. Lane, who ultimately went on to medical 
studies, studied French under Hickman when he was a 
student at Victoria College. Beardsmore recalled how 
Hickman, who chose teaching over senior administrative 
positions at UVic, always spoke to him in French, the 
first department faculty member Beardsmore had encoun¬ 
tered to do so. Fittingly, Beardsmore delivered the final 



Director of Student and Ancillary Services Jim Griffith 
presents the University of Victoria Community Leader¬ 
ship Award in the student category to Wendy 
Hargreaves. 

part of his tribute to his former colleague in French. 

Hickman recalled fondly his teaching days at Victoria 
College and UVic and remarked how pleased he was to 
see some of his former students among the guests. An 
avid gardener, Hickman thanked the Alumni Association 
for its gift of a vase reminiscent of the artistic style of 
Monet. He was also presented with a UVic-crested Cross 
pen. Hickman requested that a one-time only scholarship 
in his name be awarded for use by the French department. 



Elizabeth Wilson (centre) and her son David (right) 
admire the University of Victoria Community Leader¬ 
ship Award she accepted on behalf of both herself and 
her late husband Richard. Family friend Lome Clark 
(left) shared the special evening with the Wilsons. 


Photos by UVic Photo Services 
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Heritage activist studying cultural 
conservation stands on guard for St. Ann's 



Doody Jones 


By Donna Danylchuk 
“I do have a Hallmark award for 
diligent and persistent heritage 
advocacy. I’ve been through a 
few struggles,” Mary Doody 
Jones concedes. This student of 
Cultural Conservation asks not to 
be given the limelight—she 
emphasizes that she works in a 
group. Her current struggle is to 
help save St. Ann’s Academy on 
Humboldt St. as a member of the 
St. Ann’s Rescue Coalition. “We 
don’t give up; we’ve been 
working together for four years 
now,” she says. 

Munching on a celeriac rice- 
cake sandwich in UVic’s Sweet 
Greens Cafeteria, Doody Jones 
recalls another struggle, in 1987, 
when the Save Our City Coali¬ 
tion was formed in the face of 
the destruction of 10 heritage 
buildings in downtown Victoria. 
Doody Jones co-authored the 
S.O.C.C. report which fought, 
with limited success, to preserve 
the heritage aspect of the city. 
Now, she is lobbying to protect 
the building left by the Sisters of 
St. Ann who arrived in Victoria 
in 1858 to provide medical, 
educational and social services in 
Victoria. Doody Jones is request¬ 
ing that a one- to two-foot trench 
be dug so that the building can 
breathe and she is watching out 
for rising damp (water rising by 
capillary action). 

“The infill at the southwest 
side is putting earth directly 
against the foundations of the 
chapel and the 1871 section, 
while the ventilation grills are 
blocked off also. Rising damp 
causes damage to the masonry, 
and the floor joists could be 
affected in the chapel, which 
everyone agrees should be 
saved,” she explains. 

Doody Jones says the di¬ 
ploma program in Cultural 
Conservation Management 
which she is taking through 
University Extension is helping 
her in her campaign: “I’m taking 
the course for my own knowl¬ 
edge, to understand what to do 
about St. Ann’s. St. Ann’s is so 
big and has so many different 
aspects that it provides an 
excellent focus for the material 
in the course.” 


“I’m the technical adviser to 
the St. Ann’s Rescue Coalition,” 
Doody Jones continues. “The 
courses in heritage conservation 
help me know what shouldn’t be 
done in the first place and what 
could be done. It is important to 
know enough to know when to 
ask questions.” 

Doody Jones started taking 
courses in the Cultural Resource 
Management program out of 
interest, not certain whether she 
would go on for the diploma, but, 
“Now I’m certain. I’m going for 
the diploma. The course I’m 
starting now, Museums in 
Heritage Buildings, will help in 
understanding what is best for 
the Chapel and museum at St. 
Ann’s. The St. Ann’s Rescue 
group appreciates courses at the 
University because it gives us 
correct technical information as 
necessary strategy,” she says. 

With student colleagues 
Stuart Nicholls and A1 
Harrington, Doody Jones 
prepared Three Conservation 
Reports on St. Ann's Academy, an 
illustrated document giving 
historical as well as technical 
information about the condition 
of St. Ann’s, as an assignment for 
the course, The Fabric of Herit¬ 
age Buildings, which they 
completed last spring. Then, 
working with the St. Ann’s 
Rescue Coalition, Doody Jones 
edited and collated the document 
for distribution. “There had been 
no comprehensive conservation 
study done since 1986, and the 
building has sat empty without 
heat or power for three winters 
now,” Doody Jones says. 

“It seems to me a good report 
because it hits three levels at one 
time,” she comments. “It is quite 
visual—with colour photos of 
green moss and holes in the wall, 
it could interest someone who 
knows nothing about conserva¬ 
tion. Second, it can be of interest 
to someone who is already 
involved and may wish to know 
more about St. Ann’s. And, with 
its technical information, it could 
be helpful to someone who is 
doing the work.” 

The document was submitted 


to the Provincial Capital Com¬ 
mission in the fall and, says 
Doody Jones, has assisted in 
bringing about some preventive 
work to the Academy. “They 
cleared the vents and fixed the 
downspouts to keep water out, ” 
she notes. 

“Emphasize what has been 
done,” she suggests, as she 
talked about her tactics as 
technical advisor to the St. Ann’s 
Rescue Coalition (and answered 
questions about what she ac¬ 
knowledges is an obsessive 
interest in heritage conserva¬ 
tion— “I‘m a bit of an obsessive 
personality. But, you’ve got to be 
obsessive, to do this.”) 

“Emphasize the length of 
time it’s taking to get the work 
done,” she continues, concerned 
that any delays in restoring St. 
Ann’s will contribute to the 
further deterioration of the old 
Victoria landmark. “I was in the 
building last June and it is not in 
such bad shape as it appears on 
the outside. If the outside were 
like the inside, it would look 
much better. Last year 
downspout problems were 
causing dramatic-looking 
problems. I checked in January 
and conditions are better.” 

When Doody Jones has a 
heritage concern she writes 
letters to all interested parties, 
and she doesn’t stop at writing 
one letter. Activism, she says, is 
“like a number of mosquito bites. 
You keep writing and contact 
anyone who might be interested 
with any influence. You lobby 
and raise issues at meetings. You 
only go to the media after a 
certain stage.” 

Doody Jones came to Victoria 
23 years ago, after she had 
earned an honours degree in 
classics from Dalhousie Univer¬ 
sity and had completed two years 
of graduate work, one at Bryn 
Mawr. She also obtained her 
teacher’s certificate at UVic and 
participated in Native Indian 
Studies to teach Native children. 

“Classics can lead to almost 
any career since you study 
complete cultures. When you 
study classics you study the 
complete culture—Greek and 
Roman and others. Cultures 
become terribly interesting in 
themselves. I like to look at 
events in context and approach 
history in a holistic manner. I do 
look at things in context.” 

Her classics education, 
combined with four years' 
personal experience restoring a 
heritage house on Pakington St. 
in Fairfield, contributed to 
Doody Jones' passion for 
“respecting the past though 
sympathetic and suitable adapta¬ 
tion of older buildings for new 
uses.” 

The battle to save St. Ann’s is 
“like a huge elephant and it 
moves slowly,” says this heritage 
fighter. But, Doody Jones is 
undaunted by a challenge. She 
has a reputation for tenacity in 
the trenches. And she knows that 
“they know that we don’t quit.” 


Valgardson tells story 
behind winning novel 


By Lou Olivier 

Professor W. D. (William) 
Valgardson (Creative Writing), 
has been awarded this year’s 
Ethel Wilson Book Prize for his 
latest novel, The Girl with the 
Botticelli Face. The award, given 
to the winner in the category for 
fiction, was presented to 
Valgardson at the 1993 B.C. 

Book Prizes Banquet in 
Penticton on April 24. 

Set in Victoria and spanning a 
period of one week, the 
novel has won 
Valgardson a large 
readership in the 
Victoria area and has 
attracted interest right 
across the country. 

“The story behind 
the book is almost as 
fascinating as the story 
itself,” says 
Valgardson. 

He wrote the first 
draft of The Girl with 
the Botticelli Face - 
described by the West 
Coast Book Prize 
Society as a “funny and 
painful novel about a 
middle-aged man’s 
search for love and 
reconciliation” - in 42 
sleepless nights. Prior to writing 
this book Valgardson would 
usually produce 30 or 40 drafts 
before coming up with final 
copy. 

Within two weeks, the story 
had been sold. The first edition, 
with very few significant changes 
to the original draft, sold out in 
bookstores within six weeks of 
release. Valgardson has signed a 
contract to develop the story into 
a two-hour CBC radio program, 
received an offer to turn the story 
into a movie, and received the 
$1,500 book prize. 

“My books have all sold 
reasonably well,” says 
Valgardson, “but nothing of this 
success. The Girl with the 
Botticelli Face has gained a 
tremendous amount of publicity.” 
Since the book was printed, 
Valgardson has been pursued by 
media outlets for interviews as 
readers look to find out more 
about the story and how it came 
to be. 

The writer, who has been with 
UVic since 1975, explains that 
his inspiration for the book came 
from three seemingly unrelated 
incidents. 

First, there was the waitress 
Valgardson saw at a coffee shop 
in Victoria. This was to be the 
inspiration for the title character. 
Taken by her youth and beauty, 
Valgardson found himself staring 
and watching intensely as she 
went about doing her job. 

Next, a family friend of 
Valgardson was murdered by her 
estranged husband. Together, 
these two events provided the 
base for the story which was 
about to develop. However, it 
was a particular conversation that 
took place at a dinner party that 
triggered the writing of the book. 

During the conversation 
between an artist and a psychia¬ 
trist, an artist spoke of his 


reasons for painting and of his 
search for a lost part of his soul. 
For the next three nights, 
Valgardson was awake with 
insomnia, and it was on the third 
night that he wrote the first 
chapter of the novel. Within 42 
nights there were 42 chapters, 
and the book was complete. 

The Girl with the Botticelli 
Face , described by the Regina 
Leader-Post as “one man’s 
journey through the battlefield of 
the sexes,” follows the trials of a 



Valgardson 

middle-aged English professor 
named Bob as he searches for the 
girl whom he saw in the coffee 
shop, and attempts to deal with a 
recurring nightmare - one with 
deep personal implications 
stretching back to Bob’s child¬ 
hood. 

Valgardson’s writing career 
spans 30 years and includes a 
number of short story collec¬ 
tions, radio dramas, and one 
other novel, The Gentle Sinners , 
for which Valgardson won the 
Books in Canada First Novel 
Award in 1980. His next book, 
Oranges of Perestroika, a 
collection of short stories based 
on his travels through Eastern 
Europe, is to be released some 
time this year. 

When asked about the 
significance of the book prize, 
Valgardson notes the importance 
of being recognized by his peers 
and those affiliated with the 
publishing industry. “The book 
has been somewhat controver¬ 
sial,” he explains, “so receiving 
the award helps confirm the 
quality of the book.” 

According to recent reviews 
and opinion pieces, Valgardson is 
establishing himself with critics 
and peers as one of Canada’s 
finest writers - one capable of 
writing with grace and humour, 
yet able to develop a storyline 
paced with emotional intensity. 

At present, Valgardson must 
balance his time between 
meeting the demands of the year- 
end university schedule and 
those created by writing a top¬ 
selling novel. Yet clearly he 
savors the challenge. With a 
smile, he reflects on the saying 
that everyone will have their 15 
minutes of glory. “Actually, I 
don’t think it was 15 minutes,” 
he says, “perhaps it’s only five.” 
Either way, W.D. Valgardson is 
enjoying his moment of distinc¬ 
tion. 
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Transplant recipients... continued from page 1. 


she learned that she probably 
needed a liver transplant. 

While waiting for a donor, 
Harris continued her work at 
UVic until Oct. 31, even carrying 
a beeper with her into the 
classroom. Because of the 
accumulation of fluid in her 
lungs, she had to have four lung 
taps in the three weeks immedi¬ 
ately preceeding her transplant. 
Finally, on Nov. 14 she received 
word that a liver had been 
located. Harris reached for her 
ready-packed suitcase, and she 
and her husband left for Vancou¬ 
ver General Hospital. The 



r 


transplant operation took place 
the next day. 

Harris’ operation took ten and 
a half hours. She notes that it is a 
misconception that heart trans¬ 
plants are the most difficult of 
transplant surgeries. “A liver 



transplant is the most life 
threatening surgery you can 
have,” she says. Harris explains 
that heart transplants usually take 
less time on the operating table 
than liver transplants, in part 
because the attachment points for 
hearts are not as intricate and as 
small as those for livers. 

At the time of her surgery, the 
general survival rate for liver 
transplant recipient was 75 per 


cent, and 85 per cent with the 
transplant team at Vancouver 
General Hospital. (Since then, 
Vancouver General’s liver 
transplant success rate has 
improved to 99 per cent.) Going 
into the operation Harris felt 
optimistic. “I knew there was a 
15-per-cent chance that it would 
not work. But in my heart I was 
convinced that it was going to 
work. I knew I was going to be 
all right. 

“My very first conscious 
thought was ‘it worked, I feel 
better.’ I will never forget that 
feeling. Even though I felt bad 
because of the 
anesthetic, I 
remember think¬ 
ing that I felt 
better. My hus¬ 
band arrived and 
said, ‘Your 
eyeballs are 
white.’” The 
speed with which 
successfully 
transplanted livers 
adapt still amazes 
Harris. “It’s that 
fast. The liver 
kicked in so 
quickly.” 

Harris wrote an 
article describing 
her experience for 
Focus magazine, 
published twice 
annually with 
submissions from 
those involved in 
Canadian liver 
H a * ns transplant pro¬ 
grams. For her article she 
describes how she felt when she 
woke up: “I’m awake. It must be 
over. I can hear voices: ‘She 
should wake up soon.’ I am 
awake and I haven’t felt this 
good for months. I just can’t 
open my eyes 
yet or move, but 
there’s no pain. 
This is tricky— 
how do they 
know I’m alive? 
Now I know 
how those 
people in horror 
stories feel! 
(Don’t be silly, 
you’re hooked 
up to about a 
dozen monitors. 
They can’t bury 
you alive.) Hey, 
look guys! I’ve 
got one eye half 
open. ‘She’s 
waking up now.’ 
I’ve been awake 
for the last half 
hour while 
you’ve been 
standing around 
discussing me. 
‘Can you wiggle 
Harris?’ In a 
word no, but I’m trying hard. 
(Concentrate, it’s got to work 
sooner or later.) Now I’ve got 
both eyes open and I think 
there’s some feeling in my right 
big toe.” 

Both Harris and Das will take 
anti-rejection medication for the 
rest of their lives, and must have 
regular check-ups to monitor 
their new livers. However, 


Das 

your toes, Mrs. 


generally they lead normal lives. 
In fact, Harris feels better than 
she has felt in years. She says she 
is fitter than she has ever been, 
swimming and walking regularly. 

Some organ recipients even 
go on to compete in sport. The 
World Transplant Games, held 
July 4-10 in Vancouver, will 
draw more than 1,000 athletes 
representing more than 30 
countries, including 35 B.C. 
organ recipients. 

The question of where and 
from who their donated livers 
came remains unanswered to 
recipients, as a matter of policy 
of the B.C. Transplant Society. 
But more important than thank¬ 
ing their donor’s families, to both 
Harris and Das, is encouraging 
others to become donors. 

Das has campaigned for the 
B.C. Transplant Society twice 
among the East Indian commu¬ 
nity. He spoke at temples for 
Hindus in East Vancouver to 
raise awareness among members 
of that community of the need 
for donors. In some cases, such 
as with kidney transplants, being 
from a certain ethnic background 
may be a criterion for getting an 
appropriate donor match, says 
Das. “I told them my story and 
about how grateful I was to my 
donor, and how I wouldn’t be 
alive without that transplant.” 

“One person’s organs can 
save or improve the quality of 
life of four or five other people,” 
says Harris. She explains that 
corneas, kidneys, lungs, livers, 
hearts, bone marrow and pancre¬ 
ases can be transplanted. 

For those who cringe at the 
thought of becoming an organ 
donor, Harris emphasizes that 
she would be dead right now 
without a donor. “It is vital that 
people be made more aware of 
the need for organ donors. There 
are people dying every day 
because no heart, lung, liver, 
pancreas, or kidneys were 
available at the right time. 

“You are not your body. Your 
body is what you are in while 
you are alive. Once you die you 
don’t need that suitcase anymore. 
If I am killed in an accident 
tomorrow, my organs would be 
donated. Those organs are not 
me. What is me is not my liver or 
my lungs,” states Harris. 

For information on how to go 
about becoming an organ donor, 
or for more general information 
on transplants, contact the British 
Columbia Transplant Society in 
Vancouver at 877-2100. 



The Faculty Retirees Forum is the 

recently acquired name for several re¬ 
tired faculty members who meet once a 
month to discuss a variety of topics. Dr. 
Lionel Adey, Professor Emeritus, Eng¬ 
lish Dept., says the group welcomes 
past faculty, staff and their spouses 
from UVic as well as from other univer¬ 
sities and educational institutions. 
Those currently attending meetings 
come from a variety of disciplines in¬ 
cluding Physics, Psychology, Philoso¬ 
phy, English and Astronomy. Anyone 
wanting more information on the Fac¬ 
ulty Retirees Forum, or wishing to at¬ 
tend the next discussion group, is en¬ 
couraged to contact Dr. Adey at 477- 
4581. 


Increased police presence 
at UVic merely musical 


The police delegations that are 
visiting the campus this week 
aren't making security checks or 
searching for invalid parking 
passes. Chances are, they are 
taking in the sights as part of a 
tour in between performances at 
the International Police Music 
Festival May 5 to 12, sponsored 
by U Vic’s Department of Traffic 
and Security. 

Tickets may still be available 
at the University Centre box 
office and the Hillside Ticket 
Centre for performances by 
groups like the Royal Hong 
Kong Constabulary Choir, the 
Essex Constabulary Choir, the 
Folklore Ensemble from Bed¬ 
fordshire, England, and the 
Greater Victoria Police Chorus. 

Three members of the Greater 
Victoria Police Chorus, Ray 
McLean, Peter Voth and Ray 
Adrian, are security officers with 
Traffic and Security. They’ll also 
be pressed into service as tour 
guides when the visiting choirs 
venture out of their festival 
housing in UVic’s Residences to 
look around the campus. 


Throughout the Festival, in 
the University Centre Audito¬ 
rium, the Royal B.C. Museum 
and the Victoria Police Historical 
Society have displays of period 
uniforms, badges and police 
memorabilia and antique police 
vehicles, along with the latest in 
police equipment, in the Univer¬ 
sity Centre Auditorium for the 
duration of the Festival. 

The choirs’ tours are not 
limited to the campus. Arrange¬ 
ments have been made to take 
members sightseeing along 
Vancouver Island’s rugged west 
coast and up the Malahat to 
Chemainus. The Royal Hong 
Kong Choir will be guests at a 
banquet hosted by the Victoria 
Chinese Benevolent Association 
and will perform at the Miss 
Chinese Victoria Beauty Pageant. 

The choirs will sing at two 
public concerts at the University 
Centre Auditorium at 8 p.m. 
today (May 7) and May 8. 
Festival participants are also 
presenting a school concert today 
at 10:30 a.m. 


Chemistry searches for 
space for new 
picosecond laser system 

UVic’s largest 1993 Natural Sciences and Engineering 
Research Council (NSERC) equipment grant will enable the 
chemistry department to acquire a picosecond laser system. 
This $311,345 system is capable of producing very short 
picosecond pulses of light at very fast repetition rates— 
typically 80 MHz which is 80 million times per second. 

The grant was awarded to four chemists led by Dr. Peter 
Wan as principle researcher. The co-applicants are Dr. Terry 
Gough, Dr. Cornelia Bohne and Dr. Sandy Kirk. Combining 
this system with presently available equipment and the Laser 
Flash Photolysis facility headed by Bohne gives UVic one of 
the best facilities in Canada to carry out research in molecu¬ 
lar photochemistry and photophysics (chemistry and physics 
of molecules that are initiated by light.) 

Some of the areas investigated by photochemists and 
photophysicists include photosynthesis, the vision process, 
solar energy conversion, ozone depletion, 
photocarcinogenicity, imaging technologies and 
photomedicine. The Chemistry Department has increased its 
strength in the photosciences with the recent hirings of 
Bohne and Dr. Charles Qian. Together with Dr. Walter 
Balfour, Gough, Kirk and Wan, they form the photochemis¬ 
try/spectroscopy group of the department. 

The system is not yet on campus because the department 
has yet to find a new home for it. The equipment requires an 
air-conditioned laboratory with a solid foundation and, 
currently, no such space exists within the already crowded 
department. 



Plant sale raises $29,000 


This year’s annual UVic Spring 
Plant Sale was again successful 
in raising funds to support and 
maintain the University of 
Victoria Finnerty Gardens. 

Organized by the University 
of Victoria Finnerty Garden 
Friends, the May 2 plant sale was 
responsible for approximately 


$29,000 in sales in a span of 
three hours. 

The plant sale is a popular 
event featuring the sale of rare 
and unique plants. A wide variety 
of house and garden plants were 
sold including fuchsias, lilies, 
rhododendrons, herbs and 
vegetables. 
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Continuing 

E Work by George Ho. To May 9. 
Maltwood Museum & Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

E Visual Arts Graduate students 
work. To 1st week in May. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

O 12:30 p.m. Muslim Prayers. Every 
Friday. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 
8338. 

O 4:00 p.m. Islamic Teaching 
Series. Last Sunday of every 
month. Interfaith Chapel. Info 721- 


Sunday, May 9 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. A Woman’s Tale 
(Australia, 1991) Paul Cox. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Monday, May 10 

E ‘Butchart Gardens’ - paintings by 
Felicity Redgrave. To May 31. 
McPherson Library Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 

F 7:10 & 9:20 p.m. The Babe (USA, 
1992) Arthur Hiller. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


L 11:30 a.m. Writing Men and 
Women in Modern Icelandic 
Literature. Professor Rory McTurk, 
Leeds University. Beck Lecture. 
Clearihue B215. Info 721-7236 
(English). 

L 3:30 p.m. Survival in Space. Dr. 
Rod C. Tennyson, U. of Toronto. 
Lansdowne Lecture. HSD A240. 
Info 721-8895 (Mechanical 
Engineering). 

F 7:30 p.m. Until the End of the 
World (G ER/FR, 1991) Wim 
Wenders. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Monday, May 17 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. Mr. Baseball 
(USA, 1992) Fred Schepisi. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Tuesday, May 18 

F 12:00 & 1:00 p.m. Balancing 
Home & Career. Sedgewick Cl 68. 
Info 721-8085 (Human Resources). 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Gas, Food, 
Lodging (USA, 1992) Allison 
Anders. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Sunday, May 23 

F 7:15 & 9:10 p.m. Waterland (GB, 
1992). $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Monday, May 24 

F 7:15 & 9:20 p.m. Bull Durham 
(USA, 1988) Ron Shelton. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Tuesday, May 25 


8338. 

O 5:00 p.m. By Bread Alone. Meal 
included. Every Monday. Interfaith 
Chapel. Info 721-8338. 

Friday, May 7 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. Leolo (CAN, 
1992) Jean-Claude Lauzon. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Greater Victoria Police 
Chorus. $ 10-$ 12 at UVic Ctr. box 
office. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. Info 721-8480. 

Saturday, May 8 

F 7:10 & 9:15 p.m. Leolo (CAN, 
1992) Jean-Claude Lauzon. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

M 8:00 p.m. Greater Victoria Police 
Chorus. $10-$12 at UVic Ctr. box 
office. University Centre Audito¬ 
rium. Info 721-8480. 


Tuesday, May 11 Frida * Ma * 14 


F 7:30 p.m. The Best Intentions 
(Sweden, 1992) Bille August. 
Subtitles. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Wednesday, May 12 

F 7:30 p.m. The Best Intentions 
(Sweden, 1992) Bille August. 
Subtitles. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 

SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

L 8:00 p.m. Kings and Chieftains in 
the Icelandic Sagas. Professor 
Rory McTurk, Leeds University. 
Beck Lecture. Clearihue C305. Info 
721-7236 (English). 


L 2:30 p.m. Composite Materials for 
Space Applications. Dr. Rod C. 
Tennyson, U. of Toronto. 
Lansdowne Lecture. EOW 430. 

Info 721-8895 (Mechanical 
Engineering). 

F 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. A Few Good 
Men (USA, 1992) Rob Reiner. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 

Saturday, May 15 

F 7:00 & 9:35 p.m. A Few Good 
Men (USA, 1992) Rob Reiner. 
$3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. 
Info 721-8365. 


Thursday, May 13 Sunday, May 16 


E From the Collection. To May 21. 
Maltwood Museum & Gallery. Info 
721-8298. 


F 7:30 p.m. Malcolm X (USA, 1992) 
Spike Lee. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 


Wednesday, May 19 

F 7:15 & 9:15 p.m. Gas, Food, 
Lodging (USA, 1992) Allison 
Anders. $3.75-$5.75 at door. SUB 
Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Thursday, May 20 

F 7:00 & 9:25 p.m. Wings of Desire 
(GER, 1987) Wim Wenders. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Friday, May 21 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. Lorenzo’s Oil 
(USA, 1992) George Miller. $3.75- 
$5.75 at door. SUB Theatre. Info 
721-8365. 

Saturday, May 22 

F 7:00 & 9:30 p.m. Lorenzo’s Oil 
(USA, 1992) George Miller. $3.75- 


F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Adam’s Rib 
(USSR, 1991) Viatcheslav 
Krishtofovitch. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

Wednesday, May 26 

F 7:15 & 9:00 p.m. Adam’s Rib 
(USSR, 1991) Viatcheslav 
Krishtofovitch. $3.75-$5.75 at door. 
SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Talley’s Folly. Pia Wyatt, 
M.F.A. Director. $11-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre box office. Info 
721-8000. 

Thursday, May 27 

F 7:30 p.m. Paris, Texas ( FR, 1984) 
Wim Wenders. $3.75-$5.75 at 
door. SUB Theatre. Info 721-8365. 

T 8:00 p.m. Talley’s Folly. Pia Wyatt, 
M.F.A. Director. $11-$14 at 
Phoenix Theatre box office. Info 
721-8000. 



B C’s official provincial flower ; the Pacific Dogwood (Cornus nuttalli), is just one example of the 
variety of plants currently in bloom at UVic . The dogwoodas a species is threatened by bacterial 
blight, however this hybrid— Eddy’s White Wonder—is resistant to the bacterial damage. 

What’s Blooming at UVic 

The cool, damp spring weather has lengthened pink, bell-like blooms contrasting its chocolate 
the blooming period of many plants found in the brown new growth, the blossom is a sight not 
University Finnerty Gardens. In addition, readily forgotten. 

colours and shades appear intensified when Two unusual trees may catch the attention of 

contrasted with cloudy conditions experienced those strolling through the gardens. The Davidia 


as of late. 

Among the varieties of rhododendron cur¬ 
rently in bloom are the hotei , perhaps one of the 
nicest canary yellow rhododendrons on campus. 
Also showing sharp colour contrast is the 
radiating violet blue augustinii , found beside the 
creamy yellow moonstone. 

Another rhododendron now in bloom is one of 
the finest specimens of the williamsianium. 
Identified by an almost perfectly round ball with 


involucrata (Dove or Handkerchief tree), 
features white flowers resembling doves or 
handkerchiefs that rest among its green leaves. 
Also, the Magnolia wilsonii , with its white, cup¬ 
shaped flower with crimson centre, hangs 
upside-down, offering a good view from be¬ 
neath. 

Also visually appealing right now is the 
Gunnera, with large leaves of up to four feet 
across resembling a giant rhubarb. 



CjAzene 



The Board of Governors re¬ 
ports the following proceed¬ 
ings from the regular meeting 
of the Board of Governors 
held on March 10, March 24 & 
April 14, 1993, effective as 
shown. 

NEW APPOINTMENTS— 
FACULTY 

John T. Weaver, appointed Dean of 
Science, effective July 1,1993 to June 
30,1998. 

Barbara Harris, appointed Chair, De¬ 
partment of Linguistics, effective July 1, 
1993 to June 30,1994. 

Sneja Gunew, B.A. (U of Melbourne), 
M.A. (U of Toronto), M.Phil (U of Leeds), 
Ph.D. (U of Newcastle), appointed Pro¬ 
fessor, Department of English, effec¬ 
tive July 1,1993. 

David E.A. Giles, B.Sc. (U of Canter¬ 
bury), M. Com. (U of Canterbury), Ph.D. 
(U of Canterbury), appointed Profes¬ 
sor, Department of Economics, effec¬ 
tive Jan. 1,1994. 

Judith A. Giles, B.Ec. (Monash Univer¬ 
sity), M.Ec.(Monash University), Ph.D. 
(U of Canterbury), appointed Associate 
Professor, Department of Economics, 
effective Jan. 1,1994. 

William V. Rapp, B.A. (Amherst Col¬ 
lege), M.A. (Yale University), Ph.D. 
(Yale University), M.A. (Stanford), ap¬ 
pointed CAPI Chair in Economic Rela¬ 
tions with Japan/Professor of Business, 
effective July 1,1993 to June 30,1998. 

Jyoti Sanghera, B.A. (Panjab Univer¬ 
sity), M.A. (Jawaharlal Nehru Univer¬ 


sity), M.A. (the Hague), appointed Vis¬ 
iting Lecturer, Department of Women’s 
Studies, effective Jan. 1,1994 to Dec. 
31,1994. 

Leland H. Donald, appointed Acting 
Chair, Department of Anthropology, 
effective July 1,1993 to June 30,1994. 

Richard May, appointed Chair, Depart¬ 
ment of Psychology, effective June 1, 
1993 to June 30, 1995. 

EwaCzaykowska-Higgins, B.A. (UBC), 
M.A. (U of Toronto), Ph.D. (M.I.T.), ap¬ 
pointed Assistant Professor, Depart¬ 
ment of Linguistics, effective July 1, 
1993 to June 30, 1996. 

David Moyer, reappointed Chair, De¬ 
partment of Anthropology, effective July 
1, 1993 to June 30, 1997. 


ADMINISTRATIVE AND 
ACADEMIC PROFESSIONAL 
STAFF 

Joan Jacobson, B.Ed. (UVic), appointed 
Program Assistant, Education Exten¬ 
sion, effective April 15, 1993. 


RESIGNATIONS AND 
RETIREMENTS 

Maureen Maloney resigned as Dean of 
Law, May 15,1993. (Professor Maloney 
will continue to hold her position as 
Associate Professor in the Faculty of 
Law). 

Deborah Court, Assistant Professor, 
Department of Social & Natural Sci¬ 
ences, June 30,1993 (resignation). 





















